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Recommendations for Addressing 
the Security Implications of 
Russia-China Cooperation 

in the Arctic 


Although much analysis has recognized Russia and 
China’s emerging entente, policymakers largely remain 
unclear as to how to address it. Overly simplified efforts 
to split China and Russia, or to lump them together and 
take them on concurrently across all domains of geostra- 
tegic rivalry, are likely to fail. Instead, the United States 
must, together with its democratic allies and partners, 
prepare for and 
tackle the most 
significant threats 
the Russia-China 
partnership poses 
to American inter- 
ests and values 
while laying the groundwork for the natural fissures in 
the relationship to grow over the longer term. The Arctic 
provides an arena to advance these objectives. The fol- 
lowing recommendations provide ideas for managing not 
just the growing geopolitical competition in the Arctic 
but also the deepening partnership between America’s 
most important geopolitical competitors. 


Strengthen Deterrence 

Except for the Nordic allies, the West has been slow to 
focus on the Arctic. Although Russia’s illegal annexation 
of Crimea and invasion of eastern Ukraine sparked a 
buildup in military capabilities in the West, much work 
remains to improve deterrence in Europe, especially 

in the Arctic. The first step in addressing the security 
implications of Russia-China cooperation in the Arctic is 
to strengthen deterrence there. The Russians in partic- 
ular must know with certainty that the United States is 
both willing and able to act in the Arctic if U.S. national 
security interests are threatened. With a strong, credible 
deterrent to back up other tools of statecraft, such as 
diplomacy, there is a greater chance of successfully 
managing cooperation and competition in the Arctic. 

In 2019, Donald Trump’s administration produced a 
comprehensive strategy for Arctic engagement. The 2019 
strategy identified the Department of Defense’s desired 
end state for the Arctic: asecure and stable region in 
which U.S. national security interests are safeguarded, 
the U.S. homeland is defended, and nations work coop- 
eratively to address shared challenges. As simple as it 
sounds, the United States has a lot of work to do just 
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to have better situational awareness in the Arctic and 

the trained personnel and assets needed to credibly 
safeguard its national security interests.** The defense 
strategy acknowledged these shortcomings, charging the 
department to develop the capability to quickly identify 
threats, respond promptly through building Arctic 
awareness, enhance Arctic operations, and strengthen 
the rules-based order in the Arctic. The new strategy also 
recognized the potential for U.S. deterrence efforts to fuel 
competition and conflict with adversaries in the Arctic. It 
recommended that the U.S. buildup be done without stim- 
ulating strategic competition and that the Department of 
Defense ensure that the United States is “postured and 
prepared to deter 
strategic competitors 
from threatening 

our interests.” 

As a result of this 
new strategy, a greater 
U.S. military presence 
is already felt in both the United States and European 
Arctic. In Alaska, once again, the U.S.-Canadian coopera- 
tive air defense system will be a centerpiece, with plans to 
upgrade sensors and communications for improved sur- 
veillance and modernizing air and missile defense. Alaska 
will boast more F-35s than any other state, along with 
F-22s and missile defense interceptors at Fort Greeley. Six 
new polar security cutters are on the books for the Coast 
Guard, and both the U.S. and European Arctic will see 
an increase in U.S. exercises and deployments, especially 
focused on cold weather training. Finally, U.S. cooperation 
with allies will be strengthened, in terms of consultations, 
military operations, and diplomacy on the Arctic Council. 
Opportunities to further strengthen deterrence include: 


€ Increase allied military presence. Deterrence in 
the Arctic is not just a U.S. responsibility. Additional 
allied and NATO military engagement in the Arctic is 
also critical for deterrence. While NATO continues 
to develop its role in the Arctic, it could increase 
allied presence in and over the GIUK gap and in the 
Norwegian Sea by periodically deploying units from 
the NATO Standing Naval Forces to exercise there with 
the U.S. second fleet or by increasing air exercises in the 
GIUK gap featuring NATO aircraft deployed to Iceland 
as part of NATO air policing. Other allies such as the 
U.K., Germany, Canada, and France could send naval 
and air units to exercise with Nordic allies and partners 
in, over, and under the Norwegian and Arctic Seas. It 
is important that Russia and China see that they are 
opposed not just by the United States but by NATO and 
other nations as well. 
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= Increase engagement with Asian allies. Indo-Asian 
allies and partners such as Australia, Japan, South 
Korea, and India could partner with NATO and 
European nations to help increase pressure on China 
in the Pacific. NATO and its Indo-Asian partners 
could develop military activities and exercises in the 
Pacific and in the South China Sea to increase military 
pressure in China’s own backyard. This move could 
divert some of China’s focus away from the Arctic 
and back home. 


Work the Seams of Russia-China Relations 
China and Russia are increasingly aligned, but their 
interests are not identical, especially in the Arctic. 
Their differences provide an opportunity for the United 
States and Europe to work these seams in an effort to 
limit the depth of the Russia-China partnership. In 

the Arctic, this strategy means that the United States 
should support Russia’s interest in minimizing China’s 
role. China is not an Arctic nation, and it is in America’s 
interest to limit China’s influence. At the same time, the 
United States can work alongside China to push back on 
Russia’s territorial claims in the Arctic and uphold the 
UNCLOS line. 


Change Russia’s Calculus 

While the United States seeks to work the seams of 
Russia-China relations, the overarching objective 
should be to work with Russia in ways that, over time, 
contribute to a reduction in U.S.-Russia tensions and 
advance a perception that some cooperation with the 
United States is both possible and preferable for Russia 
to its growing dependence on Beijing. In this way, 

US. policy could limit the depth of the Russia-China 
partnership. The Arctic provides a venue for small 
steps toward these objectives. While such cooperation 
could be seen as contradictory to the U.S./NATO policy 
of avoiding “business as usual” with Russia as a result 
of Russia’s aggression in Ukraine, the importance to 
national security of countering Chinese cooperation 
with Russia in the Arctic and of avoiding accidents and/ 
or conflict with Russia given the changing security 
landscape should allow for an exception to that overall 
approach. The Arctic has long been insulated from geo- 
political concerns, and it now provides one of the few 
domains where constructive engagement with Russia is 
possible, especially in the following ways: 


= Communicate publicly and privately the problems 
with an overreliance on China. Already, there are 
growing concerns in Moscow that Russia is moving 
toward becoming China’s junior partner—a position 


at odds with Russia’s longstanding desire to maintain 
its position as an independent and unaligned pole in 
an increasingly multipolar world. U.S. and European 
policymakers should be more vocal in highlighting the 
shortcomings of Russia’s partnership with China. In 
the Arctic, this could include stressing Russia’s need 
to diversify its sources of investment and increase 
access to the technology it needs to develop the 
region. Russia’s investment needs are significant, 

and it is unlikely that Beijing’s ability to supply the 
technology (including what’s needed for seismic explo- 
ration in the Barents Sea) and the necessary capital 
will be sufficient.“ Over time, less confrontational 

and hostile behavior from the Kremlin could create 
conditions more conducive for U.S. policymakers to 
be able to provide waivers for certain investments 

in the Arctic. Such rhetoric is unlikely to change 
Putin’s calculus in the near term, but these messages 
can raise questions among the people surrounding 
Putin and the Russian people writ large about the 
wisdom of Putin’s approach—and, ultimately, raise the 
chances that future leaders might seek to chart a more 
neutral course. 


Engage on confidence-building measures. More 
tactically, the United States, along with its allies 

and partners, could negotiate a number of confi- 
dence-building measures with Russia. Such efforts 
could not only help head off dangerous geopolit- 

ical competition but also provide a foundation for 
normalizing the broader U.S.-Russia relationship, 
thereby alleviating the urgency of Moscow’s alliance 
with Beijing. Such non-military confidence-building 
measures include Arctic Council members’ efforts 
to promote a multilateral approach to accident pre- 
vention and response, Arctic search and rescue, and 
maritime safety. The Arctic nations should also work 
together on wildfire management and other cli- 
mate-related regional issues, discussed below. 


Cooperate on climate. Although climate change will 
produce some benefits for Russia (the opening of the 
Northern Sea Route, more arable land, etc.), on the 
whole climate experts expect the costs to outweigh 
the benefits. Russia is already having to address 
climate-related challenges, including wildfires; 
melting permafrost that is collapsing infrastructure 
including buildings, roads, and pipelines; and the 
release of anthrax, which triggered a deadly outbreak 
in northern Russia in 2016.*° Moreover, Russia remains 
the fourth-biggest greenhouse gas emitter. Rather than 
making climate a source of tension, the United States 
and Europe should develop an agenda for positive 
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climate cooperation. Such an agenda could include 
cooperation on scientific research in the Arctic and the 
creation of positive incentives in the form of Western 
support in the climate domain.”” For example, Western 
governments could offer to allow Russian compa- 

nies access to public and private funding for climate 
adaptation and environmental remediation programs 
if Russia changed certain behaviors or reached certain 
climate-related benchmarks. Western sanctions 
against Russia currently forbid such assistance, but the 
sanctions could be tweaked to exempt climate-related 
cooperation and environmental cleanups.** 


Strengthen Arctic stability. Climate change will 
increase human activity in the Arctic and increase the 
risk of accidents, both civilian and military. To manage 
further militarization and avoid surprise, miscalcu- 
lation, or accident, the Arctic powers should develop 
“rules of the road” for military presence and oper- 
ations in the Arctic. For instance, should any Arctic 
power significantly increase its military presence in 
the Arctic by deploying additional military assets or 
constructing new and significant military infrastruc- 
ture, the other Arctic nations would be notified of the 
increase in presence and its intent. New rules of the 
road could be modeled on the U.S.-Soviet “Incidents at 
Sea Agreement,” which prevented accidents between 
naval vessels from sparking conflict during the Cold 
War.” The transparency and predictability provided 
by similar confidence-building measures could help 
manage great-power militarization of the Arctic and 
lower the risk of conflict resulting from accident or 
miscalculation. 


Restart the Arctic Chiefs of Defense forum. To 
increase transparency and communications about 
Arctic security, the Arctic nations should restart the 
Arctic Chiefs of Defense (CHODs) forum. The Arctic 
Council is the primary governing body for the Arctic, 
but it’s mandate does not include security and military 
issues, as described in the Ottawa Declaration. To fill 
this gap, the CHODs forum was established in 2012 
under Canadian leadership as a mechanism to discuss 
security relationships among the Arctic eight.® The 
group’s annual meetings ended in 2014 as a result of 
Russia’s illegal annexation of Crimea. The growing 
urgency of addressing security issues, however, under- 
scores the importance of restarting these engagements. 
They should begin again to build transparency and 

an understanding by Arctic nations of the intent and 
future plans of other Arctic nations’ increasing military 
activity in the Arctic. This arrangement could provide 
an opportunity to draft the much-needed military 
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“rules of the road” described above and a channel for 
nations to provide advance notice of military activities, 
such as exercises, deployments, or movements. The 
meeting should begin with consultations among lower 
level government officials with the understanding that 
if Russia engages productively the engagements will be 
elevated to the Chiefs of defense. 


Successfully working with Russia and other Arctic 
powers in these areas would strengthen confidence and 
improve the cooperative atmosphere among the Arctic 
nations, and limit the extent to which Russia looks to 
cooperate with Beijing. 


Conclusion 

EE 

Great-power competition has returned to the Arctic— 
this time with even greater stakes. If Sino-Russian 
cooperation were to increase significantly in the military 
sphere, it would complicate deterrence in the Arctic for 
the United States and its allies and partners. There is 

no time to waste. The United States and its allies must 
strengthen deterrence while also looking for ways both 
to manage great-power competition in the Arctic and to 
ensure stability there so that the Arctic does not become 
the trigger point for turning competition into conflict. 
Most important, all sides must avoid backing into conflict 
by overreacting to ill-thought-through military deploy- 
ments that could unintentionally lead to a conflict spiral 
or arms race in an area that has thus far avoided conflict. 
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